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T.ayman's Faith: Being a Review of the Principal 

Evidences of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; 

interſperſed with ſeveral curious Obſervations, de- 
dicated to Her Majeſty. 


VN. Z. The Work is Printed on a neat ſmall Character, 

and reduced to the ſmalleſt Compaſs, to be the more ge- 
nerally uſeful, as being proportioned to the Purchaſe 
of all Sorts of Readers. To be had of T. Cooper, at 
the Globe in Toy-Lane, Loudon. > 2 


There will he printed from the ſame Hand, for the 
Benefit of the Author's Pariſh, a ſhort Expoſition of the 
Church Catechiſm, particularly ſo far as it regards the 
two Sacraments, which may be a Preſervative to the Ig- 
norant againſt the Prevalence of falſe Doctrines. No 
more than a ſet Number will be printed, unleſs more 
are beſpoke, the Produce of which will be given to 


the Poor. 
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To the Right Honourable 
The Earl of Oxford, &c. 
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For a Supplement to Bp. WALTON 


Pulyelot-Bible. 


F it be the Priyiledge of the Great to 
I 2 be above the common Wants ot Life; 
ND it is the Priviledge of the lower 
World to make them ſenſible of them 
at leaſt by their Importunity: And as it is the 
met illuſtrious Diſtinction of true Greatneſs to 
reach forth its Aſſiſtance in common to the 
Indigences of Mankind, but more eminently to 
thoſe that make Pretenſions to it upon the 
Foot of Merit; fo all Rerainers to Learning 
have a kind of Right, eſtabliſhe by immemo- 
rial Cuſtom, and Warranted by Precedents of 
the remoteſt Antiquity, to requeſt cheir Patron- 
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Des: in their Original Languages and moſt 
ancient Verſions, whereby they. are the beſt 
qualified to aſcertain the true Senſe of them. 
Nor is he ſolicitous about the. Completion of 
his Deſign, if it be only encouraged by a Sup- 
ply of ſuch neceſſary Subſidies as are not to 
be procured by every private Hand. For who 
is Singly ſufficient for this? 

What was once propoſed, My Lord, was to 
make the London Polyglat Bible a compleat 
Collection of the ancient Oriental Verſions, ſo 
uſeful for underſtanding and determining the 
Original Texts of Scripture, by a Supplement 
of the Ethiopic, Coptic, and Armenian Verſions, 
if they could be got entire, and to collate them 
with the moſt ancient MSS. that are known; 
and what ſhould crqwn the whole, that a Re- 
conciliation between the Hebrew and Setruagint 
ſhould be laboyred, which by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Eaſtern Verſions, the primitive Fathers, &c, 
I believe might be thoroughly effected, at leaſt 
the cauſe of their Difference pointed out, and 
Kt ſeveral Texts eſtabliſhed, a a Specimen of 


which was prepared in the firſt of the Minor 


Prophets. 


[5] 
Prophets. But ſome of thoſe Intentions are 
now laid aſide for Reaſons which will be ob- 


ſerved afterwards. 
propoſed at preſent, inſtead 


As to what 1s 
of Hoſea, three or four more of the Minor 
Prophets will be preſented to the Public * at 
a proper Conveniency, as a Specimen of the 
reſt, intended to follow, after due Preparation, 
if the Author caiz procure Eibiopic Types to 
anſwer his Deſign. The Reaſon of this Al- 
teration is, that theſe four Books have been 
printed in the Etbiopic Verſion about Eighty 
Years ago, which the Author hopes to procure ; 
and as he purpoſes to add this Verſion, it he 
can be Supplied with it, to the Hebrew and 
Greec in all the reſt, he conceives it will give 
a better Idea of the enfuing Work, to add 
the Ethiopic Verſion in his Specimen, which 
is intended according to this Plan: Firſt the 
Hebrew Text of Athias with various Readings 
or Emendations where proper, in the Margin; 
next the Greec Verſion according to the 4+ 
lexandrian Manuſcript, which the Author pur- 
poſes to tranſcribe with his own Hand: Col- 
latural to that, the Yarzantes of all the Copies 
and Editions of Note; to all which will be ad- 

ded 
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I hope by the next Spring the Books propoſed, 
will be ready for the Preſs, for which, there wall. be 
2 Neceſſity of asking the Aſſiſtance of- a Subſcription z 
and tho the. Expence can't: at preſent: be juſtly. calcu- 
lated, I believe with about a thouſand: Subſcriptions- one; 
. might afford to have a new. Set of: Erhjopic Types caſt, 
which *tis feared we can't otherwiſe, be ſupplied with, and 
it would-be very well Worth the Exponce, for the- Be- 
neſit of promoting other Works of thus Kind. 
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ded the Ethiopic with the Latin Verſion of 
the Septuagint compiled out of the Works of 
the Fathers by Flam. Nobilius, which will alſo 
ſerve the Etbiopic in the ſame Quality, the 
Differences being obſerved at the Bottom of 
the Page. The Whole will be preceeded with-a 
Prolegomena, and Notes to confirm and recon- 

cile the Hebrew and Greece Texts. 
The very early Thoughts the Propoſer had 
of undertaking, ſometime or other, ſuch a 
Work, and ingaging in theſe Studies, will per- 
haps appear the more uncommon as the De- 
ſign was laid by him at School, before he had 
learnt the Elements of the Hebrew Tongue, 
which he conquered without the Direction of 
a Maſter; and thence proceeded during his 
firſt Years in the Univerſity, to a tolerable Ac- 
quaintance with ſeveral other Oriental Lan- 
guages, to which he joined moſt of the Modern, 
not a little ſtimulated to the firſt by reading 
the Works of the learned Bochart, wherein one 
diſcovers ſuch a Maſtery in this kind of Learn- 
ing and what excellent Uſe he made of it, that 
a young Genius can't read them but with a 
fort of noble Envy. This I mention the rather, 
as it may be an Incitement to other young 
Men of Induſtry and Emulation to purſue the 
ſame laudable Footſteps; for the more common 
they are made, the more advantageous will 
they be to the World of Letters. And if the 
Character of ſo great a Man as Daniel Heinſius, 
that excellent Critic and polite Scholar, will 
ut the more Credit upon ſuch an Aſſertion, he 
calls the Knowledge of Languages nat only 
the 
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the Foundation, but the very Top and Summit 
of all Learning. And I'm the more pleaſed 
with this Opportunity of bringing him into 
the Account, as he was ſo illuſtrious an Orna- 
ment to theſe Studies, which was the more 
extraordinary, as he could overcome ſo fine a 
Genius for Poetry to engage with the ſeverer 
Muſes, and the moſt difficult Parts of Learning. 
A ſhining Inſtance, that a Man may be a great 
Poet, and at the ſame Time excel in all other 
humane Literature, and be capable of the grea- 
teſt Things, contrary to what Sir William Temple 
has been pleaſed to aſſert, which looks like an 
invidious Acquital of himſelf for making no 
Advances in an Art which he had been giving 
the higheſt Encomiums, and had ſer at the 
Top of all Humane Excellencies. 

If I may be ſuffered a little further in this 


Self-Hiſtory, as it has ſo near a Relation 


to our Subject, it may in that View be a 
further Pleaſure to the Juvenile Reader, that 
we acquaint him, that as the learned Critic 
above gave us the Thirſt of dipping into Orien- 
tal Learning; ſo we may affirm with as much 
Truth as the admirable Cawley, tho' with infi- 
nitely leſs Honour, that happening at School to 
read our renowned Spenſer's Fairy Queen, his 
wonderful Variety and Livelineſs of Deſcription, 
where is ſuch a Wilderneſs of Poetty and Fan- 
cy, and all is Fairy Ground one treads on, (the 
moſt bewitching Books for a young Genius that 
can be, unleſs we except Ar:i9/to) made on my 
Mind ſuch early and deep Impreſſions of Poe- 
tical Imagery, and the other Agreements of that 
* amuſive 
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amuſive and incharting Art, that they never 

after left me. But tho! the Sparks of Poeſie 
were thus fann'd up, the Flame was a 1 
Time ſuppreſſed ; whenee enſued a Neglect of 
Reading with Applicaticn, ſo early as might 
ha ve been, the beft Maſters in the View of a 
Poet, which muſt be done to ſucceed, both for 
Joſtneſs, and Beauty of Sentiments and Diction, 
and the Harmony and Turn of Numbers: And 


khis Diverſion from the firſt Bent became the 


larger by a Diviſion of Studies of a quite dif- 
ferent Turn, which had early engroſſed my 
Thoughts, as of more Importance to my ulti- 
mats Deſign; we may therefore, tis hoped, 
be intituled to a more gentle Cenſure, if by fo 
many Avecations we have eome' ſhort even of 

what we might have arrived at. | 
Not that I think my ſelf obliged to make any 
abſolute eps for huving been ever con- 
eerned with Poetry; that certainly by its own 
Excellence and unexeeptionable Precedents being 
above all Cenſure, eſpecially in thoſe who have 
not their Studies impoſed upon them thro' mere 
Neceſſity, and with a View of making theit 
Fortune, if they do but follow Nature. And 
this I may truly fay; all have been alike to me 
hitherto, with Regard to any View of Prefet- 
ment. Nor have I obſerved in the preſerit 
State of Letters, that one Study in the Way of 
the Church is more likely to advance a Mai than 
another. Of this 1 have been ſo ſenſible, that 
did I not hope in due Time to be the Auther 
of ſometlling very conſiderablè to the Chriſtian 
World, while Im yet in the Flower, I' might 
| be 
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be tempted to lay out for better Means of raiſing 
Fruit in a more thriving Soil than Divinity. Vet 
it is this narrow View of making Fortunes, a- 
riſing from a niggard Fate, that is the Bane 
of all good Literature. Hence ſo many excel- 
lent Spirits, which are yearly ſent from our 
Univerfities, are loſt to the World, by being 
buried in Country Cures, with the uncomfor- 
table Proſpe& of never emerging till the Reſur- 
rection, who, had they been tranſplanted into 
a proper Soil, would haye been an Ornament 
to their Age and Country. The Rarity of ſeeing 
any Man called forth ro Preferment, upon no 
other Recommendation than that of his own Me- 
rit, makes them neglect ſuch Studies, even aſter 
the beſt Foundation, as would have rendered 
them uſeful to the learned World, to rake up 
with a more eaſy and ſhowy Method of re- 
commending themſelves to an illiterate Au- 
dience as plauſible Preachers; a Quality gene- 
rally ſo undiſtinguiſhing a Man of Genius and 
Letters, that it is only what he has in common 
with ſuch ſuperficial Speakers, who could ne- 
ver compoſe any Thing themſelves. 

This muſt be allowed to be a great Damper 
of Genius; beſides, the Duty of a Parochial 
Cure and conſtant Preaching leaves too little 
Time, eſpecially for a young Man in the Flower 
of Life, to purſue to the beſt Advantage ſuch 
Studies as require a great deal of Leiſure and 
Application. Hence we rarely ſee any Country 
Divines, who engage in laborious Works of a 
difficult Undertaking, who are not well pro- 
vided for from the firſt, and are above all 
B ſeculat 
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ſecular Regards in the Direction of their Stu- 
dies. And if any Men may challenge Indul- 
gence in Point of Strictneſs about their Cures, 
ſurely theſe are the Perſons. Theſe are the 
Men for whoſe Encouragement and Support our 
Conſtitution allows Pluralities, Sine-Cures, and 
Dignities, and with a moſt laudable Deſign. 
As the Author of theſe Papers is under no Ob- 
ligation, in this Regard, to waſte himſelf in 
the Drudgery of Study, for which he has nei- 
ther a Porter-like Conſtitution, nor any other 
Impulſe than what comes from the Dignity of 
the Work ; he would not take it ill to be relie- 
ved of it by thoſe, who majoribus ſtipendiis me- 
rentur, for he only goes a Volunteer in this 
Enterprize. But however diſpoſed a Perſon 
may be for advancing in ſuch a Work, the 
Diſad vantage of a Country Life, at a great 
Diſtance from the Preſs, from Public Libraries, 
and learned Aſſiſtants, are very great Diſcou- 
ragements, next to inſuperable Difficulties. 


My Loxv, 


1 humbly beg your Lordſhip's Indulgence, 
whilſt I take the Advantage of your Conni- 


vance to make public what in ſome Views is 


thought neceſſary; and that you would be 
pleaſed to hear me with the ſame Equanimity 


you would do a Preacher, whoſe Sermon did 


not all of it immediately regard your Lordſhip, 
or any fingle Perſon. But here it might be re- 
ply'd, Wherein does this Affair relate to your 
Lordſhip; and, why this Solicitation in Behalf 
of the Public? Every one, who has heard of 

the 
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the Earl of Oxford, will be able to prevent my 
Anſwer. If any other Nobleman had been e- 
qually celebrated for an honourable Regard of all 
uſeful Learning, there might have been ſome 
Room for this Queſtion. Bur, my Lord, by 
Way of Eminence, your Lordſhip ſtands alone 
in the Republic of Letters, and an Addreſs of 
this Nature could not paſs by without Injuſtice 
to your ſignal good Will to Literature, and 
without being wanting to its own Cauſe. As 
for the Importance and Uſefulneſs of it, no Man 
will make a Queſtion, who is a proper Judge, 
and has a due Value for the Holy Scriptures, 
And what makes the Undertaking, perhaps, 
the more neceſſary, is, that conſidering all Cir- 
cumſtances, I believe, there has never been ſq 
virulent a Combination of Adverſaries againſt 
our Holy Faith, with the ſame Succeſs as of 
late. The Conſequences are really dreadful, 

But this is properly the Concern of the 
Church, it may be faid, ſuch a Work therefore 
ſhould in Reaſon look to be ſupported from that 
Quarter. A great many Things might be al- 
ledged in Anſwer to this; but it may be re- 
plied for all, that my Propoſal, and what I 
have done in that Regard, have had the Ho- 
nour of being approved and encouraged by 
Judges of the firſt Eminence in both Church 
and State: But what was of moſt Prevalence 
with me in my Determination, our Country- 
Man, Biſhop Walton, whoſe Footſteps I reve- 
rence, found ſo good a Reception to a like De- 
ſign amongſt the Nobility and Gentry, who to 
their immortal * ſtand at the m 
111372 2 b 


LS 
that noble and incomparable Work which they 
ſo magnificently promoted ; that we aflure our 
ſelves of the ſame Succeſs, might we be fo 
happy as to engage your Lordſhip to intereſt 
Yourſelf in a Work of the ſame Nature. 
"Tis great Pity, and what leſſens the Uſe- 
fulneſs of the Books, that the Biſhop's Polyg/or 
is deſtitute of ſuch a Supplement as was 
poſed, whereby the nobleſt Work, of its Kind, 
in the World was left imperfect, for no other 
Reaſon, but that the learned Editor was diſap- 
pointed of his expected Supplies, and ſome of 
theſe Verſions he could not procure : But fince his 
Time, the Armenian Scriptures entire have been 
printed, ſome of them reprinted, in Halland with 
great Accuracy and Elegance, under the Di- 
rection of the Armenian Patriarch. It would, 
indeed, have added much to its Conyenience, 
and made our Colle&ion more ſpecious to have 
given this Verſion as at firſt intended; but the 
Addition to the Expence of printing our Work 
without it, which is the only Obſtruction I ap- 
prehend, is a very good Reaſon for omitting 
it, Beſides, it is not, as I conceive, the old 


Verſion attributed to St. Chr y/otom, which would 


be of great Value, if now extant, but it'is more 
recent than our other Eaſtern Verſions, I mean 
the Coptic and Etbiopic; and what makes it 
not of equal Uſe to our Deſign, is the Diſere- 
pance of that Language from the reft of our 
Collection that are related to the Hebrew. But 
if we may depend upon the judgment of Monſ. 
Pigues, a Doctor of the Sorbonne, who was well 
verſed in the Orientals, this Verſion is very an- 
cient 
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cient, and ſymbolizes with the Genius of the 
Greet 10 far, that it renders it Word for Word, 
and may therefore be of good Authority for 
reſtoring the original Greec from whence it was 
derived. For this Reaſon, one would deſire to 


have it latinized and made ours by a new Pub- 


lication. And as ſome Gentlemen, I hear, have 
applied themſelves to cultivate the Armenian 
Learning, I hope it would be worth their 
Time. . 

But there is another Verſion which I would 
by no Means have omitted, if a great Part of 
it had not been already printed, and ſome of it 
fince my Propoſal ; and for that Reaſon it is 
moſt proper that it be all printed entire by it- 
ſelf, rather than by Piece-meal, unleſs it would 
have anſwered the Charge of Reprinting. It is 
the Coptic Verſion I mean. The New Te- 
ſtament, not long ſince, and the Pentateuch 
the laſt Vear, were printed among us by a 
very learned Gentleman whoſe Labours de- 
ſerve the beſt Encouragement. And it is very 
much to be wiſht, that he would oblige the 
Public with the Whole of this Verſion, as he 
propoſes to do with whatever has been hitherto 
procured of it. It will be a farther Benefit to 
the Public, if he will favour us with his Coptic 
Lexicon and Grammar in his next Publications 
of this Kind; wherein, if we have a Summa 
of what Words in the Coptic are found to be 
pure Egyptian, great Uſe may be made of it in 
determining the ancient Language of the 
tians, and what Affinity that had with the Ara- 


bic, But we are here at a great Want, by the 
Defi- 
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Deficiency of our Libraries; for if we would 
have a compleat Edition of the Coptic Scriptures, 
the Hiſtorical Books, and ſome other Parts, muſt 
be ſent for from their own Country, unleſs any 
Copies have been brought hither of late. And 
could we, in the Name of Learning, prevail 
with any Mæcenas to apply to the Alexandrian 
Patriarch at Grand Cairo for the Coptic Scrip- 
tures, and other ancient Monuments of that 
Kind which we now want ; by the ſame means 
we may be furniſhed from the Primate of E- 
thiopia with the entire Ethiopic Verſion of the 
Scriptures, and that more ancient and more 
perfect one of the New Teſtament than That 
we have; if there be ſuch a one as Ludolfus 
ſuppoſes. Thus likewiſe we may be ſatisfied 
concerning what is reported of a more ancient 
Tranſlation of the O. T. than That now- in 
Uſe, and underſtood by their Men of Letters 
only, being written in what was reputed their 
Learned Language, and approaching more to 
the Chaldee than the Vulgar Dialect. 215 
If what is ſuggeſted of a Verſion in the old 
Syriac Character be true, it is an undoubted 
Mark of a very great Antiquity, perhaps be- 
yond that of any Verſion we have. But in 
Caſe it ſhould happen to be no other than the 
Old Syriac Verſion of the Old Teſtament from 
the Hebrew; it will ſtill raiſe the Eſteem we 
muſt have of the Value and Antiquity of That, 
being a further Confirmation of its being made 
near the Apoſtolical Times. But after all, 
ſuppoſing that they have but one Tranſlation; 
one muſt imagine with thoſe Learned Men — 
| ave 
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have inquired the moſt into the Esbiopic Af- 
fairs, that they muſt have had either that or 
ſome other ſrom their firſt Profeſſion of Chriſti- 
anity, 'which has been uninterruptedly continu- 

ed down from the Times of the Apoſtles. 
But that the Verſion of the Pentateuch which 
is now in the Hands of Europeans is not of 
that Antiquity, I have pretty good Aſſurance; 
unleſs any one will prove the Coptic Verſion 
to be ſo old, which no body will undertake, 
and a Collation of theſe two convinces me 
that the one was made from the other: for [ 
have obſerved in half a ſcore wap at leaſt that 
where the Coptic Tranſlator has miſtaken the 
Greec or read a faulty Copy, there the Erhzpic 
has exactly followed him; which is Evidence 
enough for our Decifion. But this for the 
Pentateuch only. As we have no more of the 
Coptic Verſion of O. T. printed, nor any more 
in Manuſcript in England that I hear of, unleſs 
the Pſalms, one cannot pronounce upon the 
reſt. Whether the other Parts of the Ethiapic 
Scriptures of O. T. have been otherways tranſ- 
lated, I cannot tell; but there are great Differ- 
ences in ſeveral Copies of the Verſion of the 
Palms and ſome Excerpts of Scripture pub- 
liſhed by Ludolfus, and tis evident, that the 
Author of That which this learned Editor has 
preſented us with, underſtood the Hebrew as 
well as the Greec Text, and compared them, 
whatever uſe he might make of the Coptic, 
which I have not at preſent the Opportunity 
to examine. And further, that he alſo uſed 
both the Alexandrian and Vatican Copies, 
but 
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but chiefly the Alexandrian; whence tis like- 
ly the Vatican was alſo brought out of Egypt. 

Ludolphus aſſumes it as out of Queſtion, that 
the Old Teſtament was tranſlated from the 
Greec, becauſe the Etbiopie holds fo cloſe to it; 
but I fuppoſe he never peruſed the Coptic, 
or compared them. Vet it ſcetns to me not a 
little incongruous, that when the Ethiopians 
were ſo well Skilled in the Greec Language 
and Writers that they tranſlated, and have till 
amongſt them the Tranſlations of al', or moſt 
of the Greec Fathers, (which it wou'd become 
the Magnificence of a Prince to enrich his Li- 
brary with) it ſeems not a little incongruous 
to ſo much Learning and Regard for Eccleſi- 
aftical Writings, to receive the Scriptures only 
at third or fourth hand, when they could have 
had 'em immediately from the Greec, if not 
from the Hebrew. Upon the Whole, what I 
can conclude at preſent, for want of Conveni- 
ence for further Inquiry, is, that in regard to 
the Old Teſtament, I'm inclined to believe 
they never had more than one entire Tranſ- 
lation, whether all of it from the Coptic or 
not, I can't now affirm. Ir is probable from 
ſome * Variations from the Cepric which I've 
obſerved, and thoſe very conſiderable, that the 
Greec was conſulted at leaſt, even in the Pen- 


tateuch, 
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* If the Erhiopic Pentateuch was entirely tranſlated 
from the Coptic, there muſt have been ner nw in the 
latter different from that which is now Printed. But 
whether it was or not, either the Coptic or Ethiopic 
Tranſlator muſt have read ſome Places otherwiſe than 
they arc now found in the Greece Copies 
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cateuch, and that if the Coptic was the Origi- 
nal of their Tranſlation, it might be out of De- 
ference to their Mother Church, on which 
they had ſo great a Dependence. But Lu- 
dolfus concludes that the Verſion of the Whole 
Scriptures was made by ſeveral Hands near 
the Times of the Habeſſins firſt Converſion ; 
and if that was in the Apoſtolical Age, the 
Coptic Verſion could not have been made Uſe 
of, tor the Purpoſe, unleſs ſome Parts have 
been modeled to it fince, if not tranſlated from 
it; but there is no Appearance, as he is aſſured, 
of any Second Verſion of the O. T. or of any 
later Date for the Tranſlation they have than 
what he aſſigns. If I can meet with better 
Light into this Matter afterwards, it ſhall be 
obſerved in a proper Place. 

As to what is ſaid of the Scriptures having 
been read formerly in the Province of Tigra, 
(the Part of Habeſſinia firſt converted to Chri- 
ſtianity) and are ſtill in Uſe with the Learned 
in the old Syrian Character, which we find men- 
tioned in Kircher, and atteſted, as he reports, 
by the Habeſin Prieſts then at Rome with whom 
he converſed ; as alſo by Alvareꝝ who had li- 
ved a conſiderable Time in that Country ; I 
ſay, if there be no Miſtake in the Account, this 
muſt have been no other than the Syrzac Ver- 
ſion, written in the Eſtrangelo, in which, it ap- 
pears, that the Ethiop:ans were converſant, from 
ſeveral of their Books brought into Europe with 
Inſcriptions in that Character. And hence 
might come the Miſtake in what Sabellicus and 
others affirm concerning their Scriptures being 

_ 7 tranſlated 
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tranſlated from the Syriac Verſion. In Regard 
to their Tranſlation. of the New Teſtament, 
we have ſome Intimations that they have two 
feyeral ones, one probably from the Apoſtolical 
Times, unleſs the Syriac Verſion might have 
formerly ſufliced, and was vulgarly underſtood. 

I am now to give ſome Inſtances of the Uſe- 
fulneſs of the Erhiopic Verſion, and how much 
this Language, with the other Orientals, con- 
tributes to reconcile the Septuagint and Hebrew. 
From our Ignorance of the ſeveral Accepta- 
tions of an Hebrew Word, which often-times 
fome other Oriental Language preſerves to us, 
we apprehend an Incongruity in the Rendring, 
when the Tranſlators have only taken it in a 
Senſe unknown to us. Thus with what Pro- 
priety do the Greecs render Philiftin in Hebrew 
by nn, Aliens, Strangers, ſuch as come 
come from another Tribe or Country, if we de- 
rive the Name of Philiſtins from the Erhiopic 


falaſa, migravit, whence felejet, Migration, a 


changing one's Habitation, the very Name of 
their Country, in Hebrew called Peleſet ; to 
change Quarters probably being one of the Sig- 
nifications of the Hebrew Word Phalaſh. And 
this Account agrees very well with the Hiſtory 
of that Nation, they having dwelt in Egypt be- 
fore they migrated into Paleſtine, which had 
its Name from their Settling aud Dwelling 
there, being before this the Country of the 
Avims whom they drove out. As this De- 

rivation 


* ] read this Obſervation to a learned Prelate, who 
told me, That Monſ. LER CLERC had hit on the ſame 
before. But as I had never read it in him, or elſewhere, 
it is as juſtly my own as it was his 5 and with this Ad- 
vantag that I have his Concurrence in at, 
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rivation of the Name is new; the Reader may 
pleaſe to ſee whether it be nut more rational 
than that which is given in- the Sy/labus of 
Names and their Significations at the End of 
the Sixth Volume of the Polyglot Bible, or as 
likely at leaſt, as that commonly received De- 
duction of it from Peluſium, the Place of their 
former Abode. What is an Objection that they 
received not their Appellation from Pelz/:-, 
that Place is in Hebrew called Sin, and probably 
the Greec Name was then unknown to the He- 
brews, and poſſibly to the Philiſtins, unleſs we 
will ſuppoſe this City originally to have been 
named in the Language of the Eaſt, and that 
the Name might at length have Greciſed into 
the Word Peluſium, the Greec aun being of 
Hebrew Extraction, of the fame Import. But 
I chink the Septuagint's Acception gives it clear- 

ly for our Derivation. | 
As we are upon the Subject of deriving 
Names, methinks one may give another Account 
„ why the Saracens were ſo called, than what has 
ſince Pocock ; which is founded upon the 
ſame Arabic Root, and ſupported by one of the 
Ethiopic Acceptations of it, and this further 
countenanced by the Example of the Ethiopian, 
who call chemſelves by a Name in their Lan- 
guage implying Freemen, which I ſuppoſe to be 
of the ſame Import as Saracens, the moſt ho- 
nourable Senſe of the Word, as well as proper 
Appellaticn for that People. And this may 
ſeem to have the more Foundation as the Ha- 
beſjing were either Deſcendants, or intermingled 
with Colonies from the Arabjans, and conſe- 
C 2 quently 
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quently might take or carry along with them 
the Name of that People, as an Original, or Na- 
tional Title. Thus Ethiopia is named in their 


Language the Land of Freemen, and in their 


other Acceptation of the ſame Words, the Coun- 
try of their Removal or new Settlement: Which 
laſt Surname is exactly in the Strain of that of 
the Philiſtins before mentioned. Nor will it at 
all weaken the Point, if we conſider the great 
Affinity between the Arabic and Ethiopic Lan- 
guages, whence this Similitude of Nomination 
might the more eaſily be deduced and conti- 
nued. We are furniſhed with a ſimilar In- 
ſtance in the ancient Name of Egypt, the Ara- 
bic Root coptus branching out into the Ethiopic 
Gebtzus, whence the Greec and Latin ÆAgyptus. 
Our Engliſh Word Gyp/y is like wiſe good Ethio- 
pic for an Egyptian. Whence we may obſerve, 
that as there is ſo much Relation between 
theſe two Languages; as the — preſerves 
ſeveral derivative Senſes of an Arabic or Hebrew 
Original; and as Schultens aſſures us from Ara- 
bian Writers far more ancient than Mubammed, 
that the two laſt were once very much alike; that 
nearly the ſame Language flouriſhes now at 
Mecca as formerly at Feruſalem, or not more 
different than high and low Dutch ; and that 
the Arab:ans ſtill pretend to the fame Purity of 
Language that was delivered to them from 
their Great Anceſtor 1/-mael : The Study of theſe 
ewo Siſter Tongues muſt be of great Uſe in the 
true Interpretation of ſeveral Original Texts of 
Scripture, becauſe from theſe: may be gathered 
up abundance of valuable Fragments of the 

| Hebrew, 


E 

Hebrew, in which the Sacred Writings have 
left us ſhorr. 

Before we paſs on, we will take Leave to 
ſele& out of a Multitude two or three more 
Examples in Confirmation of what we have aſ- 
ſerted of the Value of the Ethiopic Language; 
which may be thought neither trifling nor un- 
curious. To inſtance firſt in a remarkable Paſ- 
ſage in the Book of Jos, Chap. 5. Yer. 26. 
Thou ſhalt come to thy Grave in a full Age, 
like as a Shock of Corn cometh in, in his Seaſon. 
Here ſeems to be an Impropriety in the Allu- 
ſion, at leaſt the Image ſeems not to come ea- 
fie and exemplify the Thing by a juſt Simili- 
tude : Nor does any of the Verſions at all help 
us. What I wou'd obſerve, is, that the Hebrew 
Word Chelach here rendered ul Age, which is 
its uſual Acceptation, in the Erhr9pic fignifies a 
Shout, Acclamation, and the like. Thou ſhalt 
come to thy Grave with a SHOUT, with the Ac- 
clamation of thy Neighbours, with popular De- 
monſtrations of Honour to thy Memory, &c. 
I leave the Reader to conſider the Juſtneſs of 
this Remark, and whether it may not be forti- 
fy'd by the Manners of the Orientals. I will 
but add this, that it may have a double Allu- 
fion : One to this Cuſtom practiſed at the Fu- 
neral and Interment of Great and IIluſtrious 
Perſons ; the other to that of Shouring and 
Rejoicing uſed by ſo many People at the finiſh- 
ing of their Harveſt and In-gathering of their 
Corn ; which is what was cuſtomary with the 
T/raelites, being founded upon a Divine Precept. 


Thus the 8 imilitude is beautiful and perfectly 
juſt. The 
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The Book of Jo B furniſhes us with Matter 
for another Obſervation. That of C. 19. 26. 
And though after my Skin Worms deſtroy this 
Body, has exerciſed many learned Men, who 
render the Original variouſly. The Difficulty 
lies in the Hebrew Word nakaph, which, if we 
attend to the Senſe the Erh:oprans give it in their 
Language, will ſignify to bark off, flea or exco- 
riate ; and then the Clauſe may be tranſlated 
thus, per/onally, tho' the Verb ſeems to be put 
imperſonally, by a Hebraiſm : And though this 
Skin of mine, or after this my Skin (by a Figure 
taken for the whole Body) all be put of : 
paraphraſtically, after this Body ſhall be de- 
ſtroy d; after the Diſſolution of this Earthly 
Part of me. I don't know whether this frees 
the Text from the Force put upon the Words 
by moſt other Interpreters; but methinks it 
helps to clear that moſt intricate Place in the 
Prophecy of Iſaiab, C. 29. 1. where the ſame 
Word occurs. Our Engliſh Tranſlation is here 
I think much the beſt, and very juſt ; the 
Words, if we may depend upon our Ethzopre 
Senſe of nakaph, will be rendered more exactly: 
Let them flea Beaſts for Sacrifice. Not to trou- 
ble the Reader with what others have ſaid up- 
on this Place, I ſhall only mention that Schul- 
tens has given a different Notion to this Word 

from the Arabic, and is pretty copious upon it. 
My next Remark 1s on the Original and true 
Signification of the Name Adam, our firſt Fa- 
ther, which I don't find that any Language can 
help us to but the Erhiopic. The common 
Derivation, viz. from the red Clay of which he 
Was 


Cy 

was made, is trifling and far below the Idea the 
magnificent Deſcription of his Creation gives us, 
and the End and Complacence God had in crea- 
ting him. Tho' the Erh:opic Tongue ſtill pre- 
ſerves the common Notion aſcribed to the He- 
brew implying Redneſs, it ſhows us that the pri- 
mary Signification of the Root imports pleaſing, 
delighting, &c. whence the Derivative Adam, 
beautiful, elegant, delightful, &c. the Name, all 
in one, ſignifying a compleat Man in all Senſes, 
and the Delight and Favourite of his Creator. 

The laſt Obſervation of this kind is on the 
Cave of Machpbelah, which J chuſe the rather 
as ſomething is ſaid of it in the Notes of the 
Univerſal Hiſtory now publiſhing. I have not 
the Opportunity at preſent of ſatisfying my 
{elf of what the anonymous Perſon, mentioned 
by Calmet, aſſerts concerning the Signification 
he gives of Machpbelab from the Arabic; but 
his Senſe of it may be corroborated from the 
Uſe of the Word in the Eth:opic, Exop. 25. 
11. Tekaflo warka netzua, thou ſhalt cover or 
overlay it (the Ark) with pure Gold, Here 
we fee the Word caphal applied to covering. 
It is uſed in the Senſe of enclofing in ſeveral 
other Texts of Scripture, and in other Writers. 
So that the Cave of Machphelah may properly 
ſignify the enchjed or wall d- up Cave. Vet if 
we will have it to be the double Cave, according 
to the preſent Acceptation of. the Hebrew, im- 
plying a Cave divided into many Partitions, the 
Ethiepic, and the Form of theſe Sort of Repo- 
fitories of the Dead ſtill remaining, will ſe- 
cond us in it. 5 


But 
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Bur after all, if we conſider the Context in 
the ſeveral Paſſages where this Machphelah is 
mentioned, the Conſtruction pretty clearly e- 
vinces it to be the Name of the Place or Lands 
where the Field and Cave ſtood ; but whether 
they did not originally receive their Name from 
the Cave, may be a Queſtion. However the 
Ethiopic obliges us with another Signification 
of the Word, as proper as any, if not the beſt 
and only true one, viz. Poor, Portion, In- 
beritance, Endowment, or the like, importing 
the Ground to be an Eſtate of Inheritance or 
Endowment, which is equally applicable to the 
Vendee and the Vender. | 

Not to heap up more Inſtances of this kind, 
I will but juſt take Notice, that the Et hiopic or 
Axumitan Language is florid and elegant, eaſie 
to thoſe who have a competent Knowledge of 
the other Oriental Tongues, eſpecially the 
Hebrew and Arabic ; and what makes it the 
more ſo, it is obſerved that there are few Words 
in it but what may be found in theſe other 
Languages. Nor is this all the Inducement to 
gain an Acquaintance with it, but the many 
valuable Writings it contains, relating to Hi- 
ſtory and Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, with the Ver- 
fions of the Greec Fathers, Councils, &c. recom- 
mend- it to the Study of the Learned. And 
what gives it another Advantage, the Character 
is large and diſtinct, and when neatly printed 
and rendered a little familiar, is more favou- 
rable to the Eye than moſt others of the Ori- 
entals, not excepting the Hebrew and Chaldee, 
if you read them with the Vowel-Points, which 

very 
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very much affect the Sight, and incommode the 


Reading, and for that Reaſon ſhould incline us 


to lay em aſide, eſpecially fince the New 
Grammar has fully ſhown them to be of lit- 
tle Uſe, and of no Authority. The Reader 
may, if he pleaſes, ſee what is further faid of 
it by Ludolfus, the beſt Judge, at the End of 
his Diſſertation upon it, where, for good Rea- 
ſons, he prefers he Study of it to that of all 
the other Eaſtern Languages. 

Beſides, as it is a Language uſed by ſo vaſt a 
Chriſtian Country, not now indeed as their vul- 
gar Tongue, but in all Manner of Writing, and 
underſtood by all the Natives of the Country, 
who can read, and are bred to Bufineſs ; and 
fince the Reading of the Holy Scriptures is per- 
haps the Employment of that People more than 
of any other Chriſtian Nation, infomuch that 
they have a great Part of em by Heart, efpe- 
cially the Pſalms, ſo that it is the higheſt Ig- 
nominy to every Perſon of Diſtinction or Birth, 
even their Women of Quality, not to be well 
read in them and retain 'em by Memory : 
What a noble Motive is this to any Cnriftian 
State, to endeavour to cultivate a Friendſhip 
with a People ſo well diſpoſed, and of ſo great 
an Influence upon the Southern Continent, to 
oblige em with their Books multiplied and pro- 
pagated, from our Printing-Preſſes, in a much 
eaſier and neater Manner than they can have 
them otherwile ? I will preſume to ſay, it is a 
Conſideration worthy the Regard of the greateſt 
Prince in Chriſtendom, not only upon a Religious 
View, but as a National Concern, eſpecially in a 
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Trading People as we are; and ſince it would 
open us an immediate Commerce with the 
Country from which the Europeans are now ex- 
cluded, and in reſpect of ſome Particulars were 
juſtly interdicted. But what makes this of 
more particular Concern to Divines, is the pre- 
ſent unhappy State of Chriſtianity; ſo that if, 
after all our beſt Endeavours to the contrary, 
Infidelity will gather Ground, which may be 
accounted for, we may enable ourſelves to 
promote the Faith abroad, where it will be bet- 
ter received, and thus in the firſt Reſort become 
Apoſtles to ſeveral darken'd and deluded Na- 
tions : We may however thus lay the Founda- 
tion of propagating Chriſtianity, of which we 
may hope that Poſterity at leaſt will ſee the 
Increaſe. And for this we have the more En- 
couragement, as there is ſome Appearance that 
the Tyranny, juſtly ſuffered ſo long for a Scourge 
to the Eaſt, is drawing to a Period. But to 
return to our arcient Verſions. 


My LoRp, 


If it was only to be poſſeſſed of ſuch a Trea- 
ſure as ſpecified above, without a View of let- 
ting the Learned ſhare in the Benefit, a leſs Mæ- 
cenas than Your Lordſhip would be at the 
Charge of making ſo conſiderable an Addition 
to that noble Magazine of Learning, for which 
Your Lordſhip's Library is ſo much celebrated. 
Whether the ancient Perc Verſion of the 
Scriptures be extant, is I imagine eutirely un- 
known to the Europeans at leaſt, and the di- 
ſtant Commerce betwixt our Merchants and that 


Country 
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Country where 'tis likely to be heard of, added 
to the Paucity of Chriſtians, whom we can ſup- 
poſe there of much Learning, and who through- 
out the Eaſt in general celebrate Divine Service 
in the Syr:ac Tongue, makes the Inquiry the 
more unhopeful. Nor perhaps would the Ap- 
plication be more ſucceſsful, were there any 
commodious Acceſs to either the Neſforian or 
Jacobite Patriarch, at their reſpective Reſiden- 
cy in Meſepotamia. Yet as we are aſſured that 
the Perſian Mahometans receive among their Sa- 
cred Books, the Pentateuch, the Pſalms, and all 
the Books of the Prophets, one wou'd be tempt- 
ed to hope that the old Verſion may be {till ſub- 
fiſting amongſt them. | 

There is another Verſion of which good Uſe 
might be made, tho', as I apprehend, it has 
never been brought out of the Eaſt entire, 
where, I ſuppoſe, it is not unfrequent; and that 
is the ſecond or later Syr:ac Verſion, from the 
Septuagint ; which, if any Copy of it may be 
had, markt throughout with Or:gen's Aſte- 
risks, Sc. like Majius's Fragments, will be of 
great Value. Dr. Grabe made great Enquiry 
after this imperfect Copy, from which Maſius 
publiſhed the Book of Jeſbua, and waited a 
long Time in Hopes of it, which was at laſt 
procured for him by Dr. Fablonzky; but in the 
mean time Grabe died. But theſe Fragments 
happen unluckily to contain only ſuch Books 
of Scripture in which they are not ſo ſervice- 
able to our Deſign, as they would have been, 


had they contained the Prophets. 
D 2 It 
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It may be alſo worth Notice, that Kirffenius 
mentions in the Preface to his Arabic Gram- 
mar, and from him Crin:ſius and Franzius, that 
his Arabic Preceptor aſſured him, that they 
had in Arabia ſeveral Epiſtles of St. Paul and 
of other Apoſtles only extant in the Arabic 
Language, with other primitive Eccleſiaſtical 
Records. 

I don't remember that T've ſeen this taken 
Notice of by any later Writers. Tis poflible 
it may be ſuch a Miſcake as a learned Man once 
fell under in ſome other Arabic Apoſtolical 
Doctrines; and 'tis as poſſible it may not. A 
bare Suſpicion, and perhaps there is no more 
in this Caſe, is not enough to ſatisfy the Cu- 
rious. St. Paul himſelf tells us, that imme- 
diately after his Converſion he went into Ara- 
bia, where he abode three Years, which we can 
ſcarce conceive he would do without leaving 
ſome Monuments in Writing ; this may be ex- 

ected from St. Paul, if from any one whatever. 
That the preſent Canon of Scripture contains 
all Things neceſſary to be believed and prac- 
tiſed in Order to Salvation, no orthodox Chri- 
ſtian will deny: But that all che infpired Wri- 
tings have come down to us, or are contained 
in the Canon, is what cannot be ſo well evin- 
ced, rather is certainly falſe. 

It is farther to be obſer ved, that a great ma- 
ny other uſeful Books are ſuppoſed to be latent 
among the Arabian particularly ſuch as re- 
late to the Idolatrous Rites of the ancient Sa- 
bians, of great Uſe to illuſtrate the H. Scrip- 


tures, whoſe Precepts have frequent Alluſions to 
their 
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their Manners. But whether any of theſe came a- 
mong the large Collection Archbiſhop Laud cauſ- 
ed to be brought out of the Eaſt, I don't know; 
and whether what — refers to, as unknown 
to the European World, may not be the Books 
of Zoroaſter written in the old Pere, and which 
the late learned Profeſſor Hyde propoſed to pub- 
liſh, if he could have been ſupported in the 
Expences of carrying them to the Preſs, for 
Want of which, ſo excellent a Defign entirely 
miſcarried. 

Tis undoubtedly to be regretted on Learning's 
Account, that few of our Nation, who viũt 
the Eaſt, are capable of making Enquiries af- 
ter ſuch valuable Antiquities, and the recondite 
Remains of oriental Learning, or are ſufficiently 
provided for the Expenſiveneſs of them. Whence 
'tis nothing wonderful that no more Diſcove- 
ries have — been made in that Way. 
Learning would certainly be under great Obli- 
gations to em, were our Reſident at the Orro- 
man Court, and our Turkey Company pleaſed 
always to make choice of ſuch Gentlemen for 
their Chaplains as might be able to do Service 
in this Reſpect to the Common-wealth of Let- 
ters. One can ſcarce conceive, notwithſtanding 
the Ravages ot the Turks, that ſo many Au- 
thors, mentioned and quoted by Euſtatbius as 
ſubſiſting about five hundred Years ago, have 
entirely periſhed. The Re- admiſſion of Print- 
ing at Conſtantinople ſeems to promiſe ſomething 
more favourable to Letters. It that noble Un- 
dertaking proſper, and ſhould happen to be eſta- 
bliſhed in more Places in the Levant, Religion 


and 
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and Learning may take a ſurprizing Turn in 
the Eaſt, beyond what we may now imagine. 

As perhaps no Man with greater Facility 
can acquire a Competent Skill in any Language 
conducive to any Branch of Learning, one great 
Motive, beſides the above-mentioned, to my Ap- 
plication this Way was a Deſire of viſiing, 
one Time or other, thoſe once glorious Re- 
gions. But a Series of Diſappointments threw 
me off that Biaſs, and greatly incommoded me 
in all my Preparations, both for doing that to 
Advantage, and for the Work in Hand. How- 
ever, 'tis with ſome ſmall Satisfaction, that 
even thus we can ſhew ſome Gentlemen that 
early Fromiſe in ſome Forwardneſs, that we 
made in a Latin Epiſtle written at an unfor- 
tunate Juncture in their learned Body, which, 
had the Occaſion been more favourable, had 
by better Opportunities been more forward. 

I know ſome Literary Gentlemen ſpeak with 
Diſreſpect of Eaſtern Languages, thinking all 
that is polite and elegant contained in the 
Weſtern, eſpecially the Greece and Latin, and 


that whatever is valuable among the Orientals 


has been tranſlated. Now the ancient Greec and 
Latin Authors ſhould certainly be our Oriyi- 
nals for good Writing, becauſe they made Na- 
ture theirs, and ſeem of all others to have 
known beſt, if not they only, how to copy her: 
And as they are perpetual Fountains of good 
Senſe; ſo an elegant Mind will find the beſt 
Entertainment in their Converſation, and in 
theirs only. Be it alſo further conſidered, that 
theſe and all the Weſterns have a more cloſe, 
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and cool, and conſequently, more regular Way 
of laying their Thoughts together than the Ori- 
entals, and therefore are more proper for our 
Imitation as being more to our Taſte and Man- 
ners: Yet what is called Nature in this Reſ 
is perhaps no more than the Senſe or Taſte, or 
Apprehenſion of Things according to the ſeve- 
ral Climates o the civilized World; fo that 
the Eaſtern Writers may be as natural as ours 
according to the Eaſtern more lofty Way of 
Conception: Of this the poetical Parts of the 
Bible are an Inſtance. Yet after all, ſome Skill 
in the Hebrew and other relative Tongues is 
ſo neceſſary to a Divine, that he mult take a 
great deal in his own Science upon Truſt, and 
Heinſius is very ſmart with ſuch: as pretend to 
be Divines without it. The Study of Divi- 
nity without a good Maſtery in Languages (in- 
cluding the Hebrew ) is like raifing a fine 
ſhewy Structure without Foundation, ſure to 
be overthrown by the firſt Storm of Opponency 
that attacks it. And to convince him that Ea- 
ſtern Writers are not to be ſo much neglected, 
let the Reader obſerve what Advantage is made 
of them, eſpecially the Arabic, by the Au- 
thors of the Univerſal Hiſtory now publiſhed 
by Parts, whom I wiſh a Succeſs equal to ſo 
vaſt and excellent an Undertaking. The lear- 
ned Schultens has likewiſe given a particular 
Specimen of the Uſe of the Arabic in his Origines 
Hebrææ. What Uſe may be made even of the 
Rabbinical Writings, the Works of our Light- 
foot and Pocock will ſhow, and a learned Ger- 
| man 
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man Profeſſor, now living, has cleared it of 
Objections, in a ſet Oration upon that Subject. 
It may ſeem ſtrange to Foreigners, who hear 


much of our Learning in England, and our ex- 


cellent Foundations in that Regard, ſo far be- 
yond any Thing with them, that ſo little ac- 
crues from thence to the common Stock of 
Letters, in Proportion to fuch extraordinary 
Endowments and Advantages. But the My- 
ſtery will vaniſh, when it is known how tew 
learned Men find their Account in preparing 
laborious Works for the Public, whoſe only 
Reſource is that of Subſcription, a Method ſo 
much abuſed, that the World is weary of it, 
and Men of Worth will almoſt as ſoon ſup- 
preſs their Works, or do nothing, as court fo 
precarious an Incouragement : And even thus 
the whole Fruit of their Sweat and Induſtry 
is next to Nothing. Such a Difference one 
ſees in Times and Places, that we cannot ſuf- 
ficiently admire, when ſuch a City as Baj/ has 
printed and reprinted all the Fathers's Works, 
to its own immortal Honour, and the un- 
fpeakable Benefit of the Chriftian World, that 
the great and opulent City of London, incom- 
parably ſurpaſſing the other in all Advantages 
requiſite for ſuch a Work, wherein our Book- 
fellers, one would think, could not fail of be- 
ing great Gainers, has (as Dr. James obſerved 
long ago) done Nothing confiderable of this 
Kind. How much our Holy Religion in Time 
may ſuffer by this Neglect of not printing the 
Fathers's Werks among us, any one be con- 
vinced by reading what that Author fays of it 
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in his very uſeful Treatiſe of The Corruption of 

Seripture, Councils, and Fathers; &c. Part Vth. 
After a long Declenſion and Reflux, even 
to the loweſt Ebb, the Tide of Learning ſeems 
to be upon the Turn now even at Rome, if 
we judge by the Promiſe that is made the Pub- 
lic; of a moſt magnificent Edition, ſurpaſſing 
every Thing of che Kind, of all the Works 
in Syriac and Greee of that great Light of the 
Eaſtern Church, St. Ephrem the Syrian, Dea- 
con of Edeſſa, which will be publiſhed by Car- 
dinal Quirini Keeper of the Vatican Library. 
This venerable Father's Syriac Works, which 
have been fepreſented to contain excellent 
Comments on the Scriptures, have been long 
wiſhed for by the' Learned, and 'tis hoped the 
illuſtrious Editor will make them anſwer the 
ation. But the Miſery on it is, theſe 
late foreign Editions are commonly ſo really 
ſumptuous, above the Purchaſe of the Gene- 
rality of our Clergy, that their Influence is 
loſt ro the beſt Part of the learned World. 
I would know of a certain monthly and prag- 
matical Inquiſitor, and ſuch Writers as he, 


who are continually maligning their * Poor 
Mainte- 


EEE, 
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* I can't forbear obſerving this (to ſhew the Ma- 
lignity and il} Tendency of endeavouring to render the 
— ſtill poorer than they are) that let a Clergy- 
man, in the Country eſpecially, be never ſo able in 
his Profeflion and exemplary in his Conduct, yet he, 
is ſeldom regarded any further in his Neighbourhoa& 
than according to his Rank and Condition in Life, 


To relieve in ſome Meaſure this growing Evil, the 
Conſcquences 
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Maintenance, eſenting em to our Gover- 
nours as unw of that, and would have 
taken away even that which they have ; whe- 
ther themſelves, as Gentlemen of Letters, ( if 
they are ſo) think in their Conſcience, that 
the nobleſt Spirits and the moſt candid Scho- 
lars in the Univerſe deſerve to be fo ill pro- 
vided ? Or, Whether they think there is ok 
ferment in the Church, in a general Way, ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer the Expenſiveneſs of alearned 
Education? (if they know the Expenſive- 
neſs of ir) Or, Whether any Perſons of For- 
tune would educate their Sons to the Church 
under leſs Encouragement than the Preſent ? 
The Clergy, who in general deſerve better 


Uſage, from whom Learning, Arts and Sci- 


ences of the greateſt Benefit to Civil Life, 
have had, and do till receive, the greateſt Ad- 
vancement, are a Body of Men too conſide- 
rable, too much interwoven in the Conſtitu- 
tion and Intereſts of the Nation, to be inſulted 
with Petulance and Impunity, by the Scriblers 
for Infidelity, who are now become a com- 
mon Nuſance. But to return to St. Epbrem. 
It is not doubred, but the great Perſonage who 
has undertaken to publiſh him with ſo much 
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Conſequences of which are very pernicious, it were to 
be wiſht, for the Public Good, that more of the Or- 
der were armed with the Commiſſion of Civil Power 
and Authority, one or two in every Diſtrict, for which 
1, could give unanſwerable Reaſons, had I Leiſure and 
Opportunity. 


Pomp, 


- 
Pomp, and ſolicited Aſſiſtances from all Parts, 
will acquit himſelf with Fidelity. For it 
would be the greateſt Extra vagance in the 
World 'to do otherwiſe, when they of his 
Party know what Manuſcripts we have in 
England, and ſuch as have confronted, to their 
Shame, moſt of their former Editions of the 
Fathers, who were all originally more or leſs 
ſo infected with the Prater Hereſy (as they 
call it) that they were to be throughly purged 
before they could be allowed to paſs for good 
Catholicks: Dr. Fames's Book aforeſaid will 
make out what I ſay. But we are terribly 
threatned in the fourth and laſt Volume of 
this promiſed Work, which is to be entitled, 
Panoplia, a compleat Magazine of Notes, II- 
luſtrations, and curious Diſſertations upon ſe- 
veral Points of Eccleſiaſtical Antiquity, in 
Order to confirm their Articles of Faith a- 
gainſt the ancient and new Hereticks from 
the Tradition of the Syrian Church, of which 
St. Ephrem was the Oracle ; which laſt is a Pro- 
vince the Cardinal is pleaſed to take upon 
himſelf. But it is a Poſt untenable, and we 
can never be at a Loſs for Artillery to diſ- 
mount all their Batteries upon that Foot- 
ing. There are few of the Learned and Un- 
prejudiced, whom he can impoſe upon with the 
Authority of an Author who lived too late to 
eſtabliſh Articles of Faith upon, and in an 
Age when Error began to gain Ground apace 
upon the Truth. 
We are told alſo in the Journal des Sa- 

vans, that the late learned Father Simon Lad 
8 E 2 prepared 
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prepared a Polyglot Bible for the Preſs, but 
whether for Want of Bookſellers who would 
undertake it, or an able Printer equal to ſo 
nice a Charge as that of printing Oriental 
Languages ( for the Relator tells us, that him- 
ſelf had ſeen a Specimen of it, bur intollerably 
miſprinted) by one or other of theſe Diſ- 
couragements the Work entirely dropped. I 
don't know what Monſieur Simon's Plan 
| was, but without a Collation of the Hebrew 
n and Greec Texts, in Order to a Reconcilia= 
tion, it. was doing nothing, after our London 
| Polyglot. | 
| Oriental Learning flouriſhes, and I believe 
1 has always done ſo, more abroad than with 
us, and for good Reaſons. Whence 'twould 
be no Difficulty to have any of theſe Verſions 
collared with Manuſcripts in foreign Libraries, 
which are ordinarily better furniſhed with 
theſe Books than ours are. The learned 
Dr. Fablonzky has but the other Day ſhewn 
the Uſe of the Coptic Verſion and Language, 
having by the Aſſiſtance of this written a 
Diſſertation to prove the God Rephan, men- 
tioned in the As, to be the Sun. And Cro- 
zius, his Preceptor, has compoſed an Egyp- 
tian Dictionary, of which nothing but the 
Preface has been yec publiſhed. As with 
wonderful Sagacity he has made great Diſ- 
coveries — 34k the old Egyptian Alphabet, 
whoſe Labours in this Reſpect will be of very 
great Service to the learned World; and as 
I know that he has the higheſt Encourage- 
ment from the beſt Judges, as well as the 
greateſt 
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greateſt Characters in our Church, I could 
earneſtly wiſh our Bookſellers would ſolicit the 
Impreſſion of this Book, which he can't pro- 
cure to his Liking in his own Country, and 
there is no Doubt but they would make a 
good Account of it to themſelves. It is alſo 
with great Pleaſure that I obſerve two young 
Gentlemen of our own Country, who have 
applied their Studies this Way, and ſhown the 
Ulefulneſs of it in publiſhing the Armenian 
Hiſtory of Moſes Chorenenſis in his Native 
Tongue, having made CharaQters be caſt ex- 
N for it, and to carry on their laudable 

eſign of promoting that Part of uſeful, but 
neglected, Literature. 

What I mentioned in Regard to Dr. Jab- 
lonzky furniſhes me with an Opportunity of 
throwing in my Conjecture among thoſe of a 
great many others concerning the Meaning of 
the Word which Pharaoh cauſed to be pro- 
claimed before Joſeph when he made him ride 
in his ſecond Chariot. Bow the Knee, as the 
Engliſh render it, can't be ſupported, neither 
by Propriety, nor with any Countenance from 
the Hebrew Elements: And it is likely the 
Septuagint did not underſtand it, becauſe they 
have not tranſlated it, ſo that we have not the 
leaſt Intimation of it in the Coptic Verſion, 
The Arabic Tranſlator renders it Altarifo, 
which I would render the Man approved, or 
the like; but whence he had this Notion, it 
does not appear. But if no Permutation of 
Elements be allowed in the Arabic Word, 
which is very natural with the Orientals, the 

Tranſlator 
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Tranſlator muſt have taken the Hebrew in 
the Senſe of the Greec Word, Abros, the Fair, 
the Beautiful perhaps of an Hebrew Origi- 
nal; and even Abrec I have ſeen quoted as read 
Abres ; I know not on what Foundation. So 
much 1s evident, that both the Arabic and 
Syriac apprehended it as a Title of Honour, 
which is ſo far on our Side ; for I conceive 
it to be an Egyptian Word, and that it ſigni- 
fies, The King's Father. The final Letter, per- 
haps, is not faithfully tranſcribed, (what if I 
ſay, Caph Final is put for He, by an eaſy 
Slip?) or the laſt Part of this compound 
Word, which ſignifies King, may not be ex- 
actly delivered down from ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances and Varieties incident to foreign Words 
when tranſplanted into other Tongues : In- 
ſtances enow we have of this in the Ethiopic. 
And that Ab might ſignify Father in the old 
Egyptian as well as in the Hebrew and ſeveral 
other Eaſtern Tongues, is as probable as any 
Thing to the contrary. 

I was induced to think the better of this, 
after I had looked into the Chaldee Paraphraſts 
and found all three agree with me, and like- 
wiſe the Per/ic Tranſlator. | 
But, My Loxp, I'm fo carried away by my 
Subject, thar I forget in whoſe honourable 
Preſence I ſhould ſuppoſe my ſelf, and whoſe 


Patience I treſpaſs upon, which would be in- 


excuſable without premiſing the Apology a- 
bove. I have only to add, that as this will 
be a Work of Time, and ſeveral of its Ma- 


| terials muſt be fetched from far, I with 1 


might 
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might hereby have the Prevalence to beſpeak 
an Apparatus for it by ſuch worthy Gentle- 
men as have the Means of furniſhing any 
Thing towards it. And tho! my preſent Si- 
= has par r me for doing 
I- int Work, yet it will 
give me no ſmall Satisfaction if I may in ſome 
eaſure contribute to its Furtherance. And 
if it ſhould pleaſe Providence to place me more 
adyantageouſly, as. Life may turn about with 
more favourable Conjunctures, it would be 
the firſt. Thing I would bend my Thoughts 
upon to Ex loa . That your Loxrpsnie 
may long live for the Benefit of Letters, and 
to promote a great many good Deſigns, with 
that Glory and Happineſs you are ſo juſtly 
in Poſſeſſion of, is, My Lok, the ardent 
Wiſhes of all the Learned, and of none with 
more profound we than of your Loxp- 
SHIP'S 


Moſt Obediene | 
Ang 5 
| Moſt Humble Servant. 
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"A Sit cannot be expected, rather id im- 
A poſſible, to Ha all Sides, or even all 
en of n ſame arty or erfilifion in Re- 
ligion, in any Work that regards the Seriprures, 
omitting leſs conſiderable Circumſtanceb, ſotne 
. the Vatican, others the Andi 
Manuſcrir pt of the 8 eptuag int Verſion ; ſome 

contending the Hebrew is incorru pt, 4 ind "che 
only authentick Text; others again raifing Ci 
Septuagint above it, and neglecting the Hebrew ; 
both of which being very unjuſt and not to be 
ſupported, I intended in my Specimen. to follow 
blindly no Faction ( having no Intereſt to ſerve 

but that of Truth, tho' that be but too apt to 
offend ) but to reſtore to the Text, what was 
determined to be authentick, placing the various 
Reading by its Side, whether it be of the 
Vatican or Alexandrian MS. or Hebrew, or 
any other Variation of Note. Upon conſult- 
ing a learned Gentleman, whoſe Judgement is 
of great Weight with me, the Vatican was 
propoſed to me to follow, as Bp. Walton has 
done, placing the various Readings of the A 
lexandrian at the Foot of the Page, becauſe 
this MS, has generally the Preference _ 
the 


„ 

the Learned, which I take to be by a mere Pre- 
judice. My Objection is this: The Alexan- 
drian anſwers beſt to the Citations of the Fa- 
thers, is more agreeable to the Hexapla, to the 
Barbarine, Marchalian, and other ancient 
Copies, than the Vatican, and ſeems to be the 
Exemplar or a ſimilar one, which the Arabic 
Tranſlator at Alexandria followed; for I have 
obſerved (in the Minor Prophets that he ge- 
nerally holds to this, where it differs from the 
Vatican, tho* not always; ſometimes he diſſents 
from them borh, for the better. For theſe 
Reaſons I chuſe the Alexandrian Copy pre- 
ferably to the Vatican; as it has alſo been leſs 
propagated and diffuſed, being yet in ſome Re- 
ſpects recent and not thoroughly known to a 
great Part of the World; whereas the other 
has been multiplied into a great Variety of 
Editions. 
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Humbly Addreſfed to the Rt. Honourable 
T H E 


EARL of OXFORD, Se. 


S when by ſome 83 thought, or F orce of Wit, 
A piercing Genius has a Secret hit, 

Which paſs'd the Fining, and the Mint of Thought, 
Comes forth approv'd, and then a Patron's ſought, 
To Chriſten th' infant Product in his Name, 
Support the Author, and beſpeak to Fame: 

So as we fang d o'er Learning s fertile Fields, 

In Chaſe of Game each copious Region yields, 

Where varying Objects varying Thoughts excite, 

And y * ring, all W Delight, . 
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Conceiy'd in Pleaſure, bur brought forth i in Pain, ; 
Without kind Sponſors, Learning teems in vain. 


r 


HARLEY's the Muſes's Friend, and all the Muſes 
( hears, 


My "ny tis Yours to ald a 1 Deign, 
Endulge th' Addreſs, and bid the Labour _ 
Greatly regardful of each Work of Worth, 
Your happy Auſpice calls a Genius forth, + 


Ir an Advent'rer on an Eaſtern Shore 
Has found a Gem, and wou'd its Worth explore, 
Shou'd he, to whoſe falſe Judgement he applies, 
By ſordid Motives under-rate the Prize 
Wou'd it not Weakneſs or much Whim betray, 
To throw, in Spight, the cheapen'd Gem away? 
So from th' Adventure of ſome youthful Hours, 
To cull the Sweets of Oriental Flowers, 
To bring the breathing Incenſe of the Eaſt 
To th' Altar's Service as beſeems a Prieſt, 
When the rich Tribute ſpeaks its proper Praiſe, 
And bids the Altar burn with pureſt Blaze; 
Shou'd ſome Superior with ungen'rous Aim 
Damp, by a cold un-willing Praiſe, the Flame, 


| Cou'd You, My Loxp, commend the haſty Deed, 


To drop the Cenſer, and in Rage recede ? 1 
0 


hes 
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No more to judge than write are all deſign d. 
The Wiſe then never each free Cegſor mind; 


No more than Praiſe ſhou'd every Cenſure Atrike, . 
Not leſs Men 8 Wus than Paſſions are i 


5 


M half. learn d, the genuine Sons of Spight, 
But grind their Teeth on what teſiſts their Might, 
Rbincceros- like. Such more true Merit tell; 
So ſure they hate who- e er themſelves excel. 
But if by ſuch ungen'rous Fears reſtrain d, 
Few Works of Wit the World had entertain'd; 
Vet of his Influence firſt kind 8 o L enſures, 
Before abroad dare peep the bidden Flow'rs. 
Before ſhe climbs, the tender Vine is plac'd 
Neat ſome tall Elm, and in his Arms embrac d. 
The Learned thus a Patriot Name ſelect 
To dignify their Products and protect. 

Thar Tutelage adds Spurs to willing Speed, 

For Learning's Fate is ſomething till to need ! | 
It loves to bask beneath the Solar Ray, 

Tis thence the Poets to Apollo pray. 


LEARNING's a Female, nor can live alone, 
An Help-meer muſt be ſought, and from the Throne. 
Fove's teeming Head brougbt letter'd Pallas forth, 
Emblem of what ſhou'd grace our Kings of Earth. 
Learning, uncheriſh'd by a Monarch's Eye, 


But poorly thrives, and ſeems 1 in Life to die. 
Rouz d 
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Rouz'd from -2 fall ten Ages Sleep, it wakes. | 
To light our Orb a While, and then forſakes, - 
Redeubled Luſter but its Weakneis ſhows ; , - 
Life's Lamp burns brighteſt when juſt out it goes. 
As Sleep cloſe follows Children's livelier Play, 

80 Learnipg's Flaſh preludes 1 its own Decay. 

It hovering ſeems ta ſpread its Wings for Fligh „ 
Vet loitering asks us to ſupply new Light. 

So plays a dying Flame with failing Fires, 
— 3 WIR. then flaſhes and expires. 


Non I Lakes more Gem Fe oes than F riends, 
Who make it Pander to diſhoneſt Ends; | 
Ungrateful Tribe, and Learnipg's Shame |! when thoſe 
Haughty took down on Arts by which they roſe, 
So Meteors, rais'd by ſome kind Influence, ſhoot . 
Fierce e'er our Heads, tho once trod Wr 
Like Clouds by Se/ ſublim d for common Good, 
They oſt obſtrult his Beams, and in 


Bur as collected Water s but Abuſe | 
That ſtagnant ſleeps, and which no Streams diffuſe ; 
Whilſt a free Current ſhews à larger Will, 
And bleſſes where it runs, tho' but a Rill : 

So lazy Learning with its Ciſterns full, 
Is but the worſt Stagnation of the Skull. 
Indignant, ſuch unactive Pools one ſees, _ 
Clor'd « on themſel ves, and ſettled on their Lees. 


An 
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An uſeful Wit runs free, and if confin'd, 
"Tis from th' Ingratitude of baſe Mankind. 
No * public Judges modern Times bring forth, 
To give its Value to each Work of Worth. 
So undiſtinguiſht Learning's Portion's ſhar'd, 
That doing Nothing ſeems to have Reward. 
Who'd not be Candidate for Place, admit 
His Claim on Promiſe, he'll ne'er ſhew his Wit? 


Ir what we once had juſteſt Room to hope, 
Had ot betray'd the nobleſt human Scope, 
What now began had been perhaps atchiev'd, 
Nor worſt of Croſſes beft of Aims deceiv d. 


Bur whereleaſt fear d, Fate prov'd the moſt unkind! 
A College-Eaſe moſt fuits a Rudious Mind. 
There at our own Diſpoſe, with Books unbought, 
All needful furniſht, and a Board unſought, 
Each happy Circumſtance does ſweetly join 
At once, t'inſpire and finiſh a Deſign. 


Than paſtureing a Flock for half a Fleece, 
In Ruftication and ignoble Eaſe! 

Where was an Angel for a Paſtor giv'n, 
He'd hardly riſe until he roſe to Heav'n. 


How much more grateful to the Mules thele, 


al —_" WY —— Y Se ion. th. 8 aA is 2 
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* See Heinfius's excellent Difſertation on the Riſe, Progreſs, 
and Ufe of true Criticiſm among the Anctents, 4 
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Tnus from the + unfav'ring Muſes Seats withdrawn, 
The Bar unſmiling, and no Friends in Lawn, 
Gloom'd with a Gown and Sermoning on Sin, 

Will any Porter let the Cenſor in? 


BuT | HARLE Y's Gate methinks relenting ſhews, 
And half invites the unpreſuming Muſe. 


That Sacred Seat, the Treaſury of Wit, 
Does Poets, Critics, all the Learn'd admit, 


Nobly - recipient of what's truly Great, 
There ſeems once more Apolls in Retreat. 


My Lord, whilſt ev'ry Science crowds you here, 
Th' Egyptian Prince not greater in his Sphere, 
Whoſe Hall each Author that could challenge Praiſe, 
Enroll'd in Fame, by honouring with a Place, \ 


Wou'd you of Books as curious in your Queſt, 
Neglect the Sacred One, of Books the beſt, 


To which compar'd, how poorly mean the reſt ! 


— 


— 


The College which the Author was of, famous for having 

the Honour of the moſt learned Critic in Europe, having antici- 
ted the Succeſſion of Fellows by making ſeveral Pre- elections 
E. two or three Years before it came to the Authors Turn to be 
a Candidate, and then dropping theſe Pre- elections the very Year 
appointed for him and his Contemporaries to offer themſelves 
for a Fellowſhip, when there was not one Vacancy. they were 
hereby deprived of a common Benefit, which could not well have 
happen'd, had the Succeſſion been continued on as uſual. How- 
ever the Maſter and one ot his Senior Fellows in particular, are 
defired to accept of the Authoi's Thanks for their Civility to 


him upon that Occaſion. | 
Rather 
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Rather no Search, no Coſt, no Labour ſpare 
T' adorn this Treaſure, and preſerve with Care. 
Great Ptolemy thorght his Collection poor, 
Till ch' Hebrew Code inrich'd his Learned Store, 
* At Sums immenſe the Purchaſe cheap he thought, 
Can God's own Book by Mortals dear be bought ? 
Poſſeſs d of this, what further need we ſeck ? 
This Heav'n-Writ Book itſelf's a Bibliothegue; 
The Circle of all Science does contain, 
And ev'ry Science asks itſelf & explain. 


Bur did a Pagan with ſuch Coſt reſpect 
Heav'ns Charter, which ſo cheaply we negle& ? 
Scarce ata Thought's expence ! -- What ſhould hey give 
For Books they ſeldom read and leſs believe? 
But hope we better from the better Few, 
True Zeal, in Spite of Vogue, itſelf will ſhew; 


Bold will ſtand forth amidſt an impious Age, 


And by its Works aflert the ſacred Page. 


Wir ſuch a Mate where other Books are bleſt, 
It gives a Grace, and ſanctifies the reſt. 


Some Tribute-Time to this with thoſe afford, 
— *Twill bring thoſe: Grbeorztes to ſerve the Lord. 


* Not to regard ſome Circumſtances, perhaps as good Argu- 


ments may be brought for the Truth of this Hiſtorical Fact as 
againſt it, However, as it ſcems yet a Controverſy, it may be 
aſſumed for a Truth in Poetry 8 enough. 


As 
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As Days to Buſineſs and to Pray'r are given 


That may be ſpent on Books of Human-Writ, 
And make us for the Sunday Page more fit. 
Ev'n theſe Prophane, with Skill employ'd, produce 
Good Fruit, and ſerve the Sanctuary's Ule. 


Tur Loxp of Nature variegates the Ground, 
His Gifts are in a rich Profuſion found: 
Some miniſter to Human Life of Courſe, 
Others conduce. but as it were of Force : 
The ſimpleſt Plant may be to Service pre/?, 
And bring in Vital Succours with the Reſt. 
Bur as a Weed the Honey-Stores will aid, 
The Spider's Bane of ſweeteſt Flowers is made. 
Thus as we uſe them happily or ill, 
The worſt Things ſerve us, and the beſt Things kill. 


BE this their Honour then, and not excuſe, 
Who to the Temple's Service bring the Muſe ; 
Who know the Skill of making all Things meet, 
Hallow'd to Ule as in St. Peter's Sheet. 


NoR ſhould one Study all our Thoughts controul ; 


One is too narrow for th' unbounded Soul, 
Made to contemplate God in all his Gifts, 
Not graſping Him, from Scene to Scene it ſhifts ; 
Endleſs its Searches, Nor cou'd Heav'n ſupply 

Its Thirſt to know, but with Variety. 


The Week's the World's, but Sunday's due to Heaven * 


Form'd 
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Form'd here to fathom nothing to the full, 
Too deep Attention makes the Senſes dull. 
The Grave ſhould ever with the Gay be join ' d, 
The Muſes are the Muſick of the Mind, 
Quicken the Languors of depreſſing Thought, 
And wind the Soul up to a ſprightlier Note. 
Learning's a Circle where all Parts are fit, 
Cloſely connected, and no Gap admit; 

But the Advent'rer in this Myſtic Round, 
May rove at Pleaſure, and ſtill ſhift his Ground. 
To keep one Stage a Genius thinks too mean; 
Letters delight us with a Change of Scene. 
Unvaried Pleaſure is its own Diſeaſe, 

Nor can the Muſes Paſtime always pleaſe; 
The niceſt Meſs, too frequent, brings Diſtaſte, 
The Treat of Learning is a dubious Feaſt. 
Parnaſſus is a Wilderneis of Sweets, 

Where Youth of Taſte all Delicacies meets, 
Incircled with Delights. Vet Pleaſures crave 

A Temperament, and ſometimes would be grave. 
Nor can the Muſe on her own Stock ſubſiſt, 
In richeſt Regions ſomething ſtill is miſs'd. 

No Mines where Spicy Products deck the Ground, 
And Golden Veins in bareſt Hills are found. | 
Yet the ſweet Groves and Aromatick Shore, 
Love to unite the rugged Region's Ore. 


To poeſy the nobleſt Gift of Heav'n, 
A Fund of Learning ſhou'd a Dow'r be given; 
8 I 3} pd 1 
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This recommends the Man, exalts his Wit, 

This forms his Judgement, and ſupplies what's fit. 

Of Letters this the Lace and Feather is, 

The Muſe's Settlement and Jointure this. 


Thus mateh'd, thus in ſweet Harmony combin'd 
Arts ſhould inrich the Man, while they inrich the Mind. 


Bor ſince our Pallas lives to Wealth un-wed, 
A Competence ſhould keep her ſtill a Maid. 
Want cauſes Learning's Whoredoms ; Want defiles 
The Muſes Morals, and their very Stiles. 
Some Tenths to Learning's Altars ſhould be paid, 
"Tis Shame the Prieſts of Pallas ſhou'd want Bread 
Heav'n to ſupport his Holy Seed demands 
A Sacred Portion of his People's Lands, 
Leſt arm'd Neceſſtty to Acts conſtrain 
Of evil Fame and Turpitude of Gain. 


WHoe'ER thou art that teem'ſt with high Deſign, 
With Judgement ope the Treaſures of thy Mine. 
Sue to the Great of Soul as well as Pow'r, 

Wit with a Will, and Learning with a Dow'r, 
Whoſe Bounties ev'n to Merit's Shade extend, 

And learn'd themſelves, know Learning to befriend. 
The Native Image this, all Paint apart, 

Of Harley's Worth reflected from the Heart. 


Farctvs, My, Lox, this Continence of Praiſe; 
But Merit loves a Modeſty of Lays. Let 
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Let others ſeek thoſe meretricious Arts, 
And glare in Colours which falſe Wit imparts, 


True Worth requires no Shades to look more great, 
Beauty's more Beauty till, when plain and near. 


Our plain Addreſs, unknowing artful Aid, 
Would thus a Merit from its Plainneſs plead, 
Of Paint unconſcious, fearleſs of Succeſs, 
Where Wit diſcerns the Subſtance from the Dreſs. 
Urg'd by no ſelfiſh Views, for Aid we ask, 

Where nothing's got, and difficult the Task; 
Pleas'd, would you deign the Labour to commend 
To thoſe whom Leiſure and more Helps befriend, 
Whilſt the firſt Mover of the arduous Toll, 
Enough for us t have firſt broke up the Soil; 
Our Sketch may others finiſh'd Works beget, 
And be, like Horace to the Wits, a Whet. 

* A Tuſcan Bard the happy Hint did hit, 
Which firſt inſpir d our mighty Miltons Wit; 
The Simple Piece he to Perfection wrought, 

And ind the Blunder of another's Thought. 

To nobler Hands ſo we may ope the Scene, 

As o'er the Alps a Peaſant led EUGENE. 


Nov. 24, 1731. 
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To the Reverend 


Dr. Waterland, 


Archdeacon of Middleſex, &c. 


Reverend Sir, 


HE following Addreſs in 2 

directs it ſelf to you on a double Ac- 
count ; as you were perſonally concerned 
in what gave the firſt Occaſion to it, and 
m Regard to your excellent and almoſt 
Singular Vindications of the common 
Cbriſtianity from the Attempts of Infide- 
lity and Hereſy, which bave mſulted it 
from every Quarter, 


As 
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As the Truth and Support of our Holy 
Religion, pure and und: fled , muſt be the 
Wiſh and the Care of | every good Man, 
Bowever diſmterefted in a Worldly Regard ; 
your pious and ſucceſsful Under takings in 
Defence of it muſt be equally attended 
with the Bleſſings and Prayers of all that 
are ſuch. 


Let this apologize for the Liberty ta- 
ken in Gratitude to the Benefit you have 


dune Mankind, with whom I ſhall fmcerely 
rejoice, when I ſee you have a Reward 
equal to what you merit of the Church, 


and I am, 


SIR, 
Your moſt Obedient, 


And moſt Reſpedful, 
Humble Servant. 


An 


An Addreſs to the moſt illuſtrious Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, Soliciting the Ho- 
nour of their Aſſiſtance, and the Benefit 
of ther Public Library, for the better 
Promoting of the before-ment1oned Deſign. 


Written at a late Critical Functure in 
that moſt Learned and Orthodox Body. 


go In 


F Right of Birth is wont to name an Heir, 
And Pupillage demand a Parent's Care; 
Juſtly the Muſe may urge Relation's Claim, 
To Alma Mater, in a Daughter's Name. 


ESTATES indeed are tack'd t' Allies in Blood, | 
And Kindred Worth by Right is underſtood ' 
In ſuch Appointments as of Courſe deſcend 
To Learning, or they deviate from their End. 
Virtues ſhould trom themſelves their Title draw ; 
Merit, in Wir's Eſtate, is Heir at Law. \ 


H Bur 
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Bur Heirdom wanting, as Men with Addreſs; 
The Chitdlefs Rich with forthal Likeneſs pleaſe, 
And modell'd Mariners t6 make up their Kin: 
Of Merit we ſhould wear at leaſt the Mein, 
When by Reſemblarice only we pretend | 
To Learning's Fees which rior by Birch deſcend. 
If tis not real, yet tis like Deſert, 
To copy, tho' imperfect be the Part. 


ILLusrRIous Senate! Fathers of the Great! 
Whence riſe che various Honours of the State, 
Who both to Science and the Practice bred, 
Live the great Models they have ſeen and read; 
| The Nation's chief Reſource l unrigid, view 
I h' imperfect Extract of Original Vou: 
All, Faults or Faintneſs in the Sketch excuſe, 
The noble Aim may juſtify the Muſe. 


Orr Men the Manners of their Birth will ſhew, 

But Education's Tincture is more true. 

The Heirs of Ignorance by long Deſcent 

By You are fil'd to Senſe and Learning's Bent. 

With You imbib'd the gen rous Seeds of Senſe 

Sent even us with ſome Reſemblance thence: 

A Son indeed, by Inſtitution Yours, 

But Son eftrang'd by unpropitious Powers. 

In your too happy Plot a Plant we grew, 

But Fate, unfriended, our firſt Bloſſoms threw 
Unſeeded 
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Unſeeded thence, which caſt on Barren Seil, 
Juſt bear to ſhew how much bad Climates ſpoil. 


Bur though ill Culture and a noxious Air 
Will Plants of Race in Genius much impair ; 
Tranſplant the moſt degen rate Herb, twill mend 
In better Climes, and nobler Bloſſoms ſend. 
If grown a Weed, and now the Soil's Diſgrace, 
Refior 'd, the Muſe may vindicate ber Race. 
The exil'd Roman in his lifeleſs Lines k 
Shews all the Climate and how Wit declines; 


His Muſe the hapleſs Poet's Fate par took, 
And with their Ds: both themſelves forſook ; 


Recall'd, how would the Muſe herſelf recall, 
Reviye all Graces, and refloupiſh all | 


From Time and Place as Wit will take a Ruſt, 


© 


To judge it thence to Genius is unjuſt. 
Tis cenſ ring Flowers in Autumn; let the Year 


Reſtore the Sun, and they l l new Faces wear. 


If Ruſticated Learning thus may ſeem 
Unworthy Granta, and her Wits' Eſteem; 5 
As Opportunities great Things create, 
And greateft Worth's but relatively great ; 
Weigh well th' Unhappineſs cf Time and Place, 
And oft 'tis Glory. not to be in Grace. 
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But when the thickeſt Shade does Virtue ſhrowd 

Stronger the Light than can tranfpierce the Cloud. 

Occaſion always makes the Man; a Blaze 

Mounts from a Spark, but Fuel firſt muſt ral” 

Thus oft obſcure the Seeds of Greatneſs lie, 

Which ſoon would flame, did Fate the Means highs 
EO Dits 290HID 153090] © 


A Mind, where Learning's Seeds are ſown, untill d, 


Small Fruit will bring, however rich the Field. 
Wir, like the Silk-Worm, in itſelf involv d, 

Waſts without Fomes, and is ſelf· diſſolv d; 

A much-like Matter makes them both Neon 15 
Alike ſupported on the Leavy Juice 
Palladian leaves the one for Food explores, 3-4 
And from rich Groves the * draws its Stores. 


A furniſht Bibliotheque, ks Vac complet, = 


Preſents us with a Paradiſe of Wit. 

The Tree of Knowledge there and Tree of Lie 
Conjoin their Forces, with no Heav'ns at Strife, 
Freely indulg'd ; there Wit luxuriant lives, 


The Food Ambrofial Life immortal gives. 


Thus Adam liv'd in Eden, where unſought, 
All Things were furniſh d, obvious to his Though. 


Bur We, like 2 from his Bliſs er 
Find all reverſe, a rebel Soil untill'd, _ 
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A hopeleſs Labour, where th* unkind Returns 
Of Induſtry are Tins Brakes N . A 


Bur ſhould your A ſue to be "eftard, 
Plant not the Cherubim and Flaming Sword ! 
Let that drive out ſome other Tenant thence, 
Some Traitor to the Soil, who would throw down the 
Unhappy ſuch and headlong to their Curſe, (Fence. 
gy Sin muſt thts have double Force! io 


For n we ſtrive ide the Ground, 

Support the Fence, and fortify the Mound. 

But Means from Diftance whilſt with Pain we draw, 
'Tis making Brick with Stubble "ſtead of Straw. 
Yer even thus if ſomething pays our Sweat, 

What Fruit, where all Things join, unaſk'd, to treat 
Such to a ſearching Wit your Eden lies, One 
Which ev ry mer 15 3 Ann 


Hair N Place! whoſe ſolid Pleaſures ql” f 
Such windy Thoughts as with Ambition ſwell : ' 
Poſſeſs d of thee, the Man indeed is curſt, 
Y” expel himſelf by * 7 learned Thirſt 1 


NoBLER our Aim; were we that Garden's Ward, 
Not like th' Heſperian Keeper we would guard 
Your Fruit untaſted, but would rob the Tree 
Of Knowledge, to make all Men of it free: 


Not 
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Not by the Reots pluck up the Plant and turn 
Mankind again their Eday loſt to mourn. 


Some to be thought not dull, Damnation dare, 
But theſs Mens Madneſs bids the Wiſe beware, 

Ev'n Faith itſelf with Infidels at Strife 
But more gqnfirms us in the Way to Life. 


A Fallen Angel new, ance Satan ſhone | 
Sublime in Heay'n, and Second to the Throne; 
Had he not fail'd, perhaps the Human Birth, 
To fill his Place, had ne er ennchled Earth, 

His dire Aztepages but open d us the Skies; 
Ev'a Adam fell, that we ys higher riſe. 


GRANTA, for Wits, crear pre rape. 
In Faith, in Moral, in Allegiance ſound; 
If any Semblance, faint perhaps, but true, 

Does from your Virtues to your Son accrue, 
Deign him your Care, of all the Letter d Train 
Nat meanly laſt, if not from Wit Domain 
Far, far remgv'd! Where many Lets helay, 
Break Learging's Acts, and interlude the Play. 
In learned Eaſe how bleſt his Days would run! 
GRANTA can "ry that Bleſſing to her Son. 
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